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GIRAFFE, OR CAMELEOPARD. 


There can no longer be a doubt of there being such an 
mimal as the Cameleopard. One was lately taken in the 
interior of Africa, and died on board the vessel, in which 


itwas put to be brought to America. The skin is pre- 
served, and in the New England Museum, in Boston, in a 
state to show accurately the form and size of the animal. 
Very few have been seen in modern times; two or three 
only have been carried to Europe. It was long doubted 
whether there were any such animal, though the celebrat- 
ed Pliny mentions and describes it. ‘‘It is undoubtedly 
the most rare and curious quadruped in the world.” We 
believe it is the only one ever brought tothis country. It 
isseventeen feet in height, when fully grown. The one 
brought here is not so high. The proportions are uncom- 
mon; the neck being about the same length as the body ; 
and the forward legs longer than the hinder, so as to cause 
adescent from the shoulders to the rump. When it 
moves, except by a walk, it is by leaps of twelve or fifteen 
feet. It cannot feed on the ground, and when it drinks 
spreads out its fore feet. It is said to feed on the-leaves 
and fruit of trees. There is a bunch on the back near the 
shoulder; but not so large as that of the Camel. In color 
itis spotted like the Leopard ; but the spots not so dark. 
The prevailing hue is a sandy red, with semicircular ave- 
tues, or narrow spaces of alight fawn color. It is de- 
tribed as timid and harmless. The figure of the Giraffe, 
itis said, occurs among the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
American Magazine. 











Moral Tales. * 
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THE LESSON. 


A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Three young ladies were seated in a rich apartment. 
They were the Misses Amanda and Emma Ellis, and their 
cousin Delilah Carlton. The latter was engaged in the 
womanly occupation of sewing ; the two former in discuss- 
‘ag, critically, a ball at which all three had been present, 
the preceding evening. 

“T don’t like that Mr. Barton at all,’ said Miss Aman- 

4, continuing the conversation. 

“ Nor me, either,” responded Miss Emma, who was the 

est. 

_ “And why not, cousin,” asked Delilah, ‘I am sure he 
's handsome enough, is he not ?”' 

Yes; but ee: 

“But what, coz?’ said she to Emma, who had spoken 
last. “ Surely his manners are pleasing, and his language 
Polished, without affectation.” 

“Yes, yes, but for all that he is vulgar,” said Emma, 
Pettishly, ‘* vulgar in his ideas.” 

“Vulgar!” exclaimed Delilah, “ you must again allow 
Me to differ with you, coz,’ she continued, looking into 





her cousin’s face with a winning smile. ‘I think he is 
quite refined, more so than Mr. Rice or Mr. Brown, and 
many of the other gentlemen.” 

“ Only think of comparing Mr. Barton with Mr. Brown, 
the gentleman!” exclaimed Miss Amanda Ellis. ‘* Why, 
Mr. Barton is a mechanic !” ‘ 

“ Well, suppose he is, dear,” said her cousin, “ does 
that make him vulgar, or less respectable¢ For my part, 
I think a mechanic can be as much of a gentleman, (in 
the true sense of the word) as a millionaire.” 

“* Well, I declare, cousin Dill, you do have some of the 
funniest notions,” said Miss Amanda, “just for all the 
world like pa; he thinks one man just as good as another, 
even though he be a laborer.” 

“Yes,” said Emma, “I do wish he would be a little 
more circumspect, and find better company for his daugh- 
ters than mechanics. It is his fault that Mr. Barton comes 
here; he gives him such pressing invitations. I suppose 
he wants me or you, Amanda. Wouldn’t it make a fine 
paragraph for the papers? Miss Amanda (or Emma) 
daughter of James Ellis, merchant, to Mr. Charles Bar- 
ton, mechanic. Oh dear,” said the spoiled beauty (for 
both sisters possessed great personal attractions,) throwing 
herself back upon the sofa and laughing heartily, as also 
did her sister. 

“* Well, well, girls,” said Mr. Ellis, who, hidden behind 
the half open door of ‘the apartment, had been an unob- 
served listener to the conversation, and who now entered 
the room ; ‘* you may laugh now, but you may live to re- 
gret that you did not try to obtain Mr. Barton for a hus- 
band. Mark that!” and the old gentleman taking up his 
hat, left the apartment. 

“1 declare, if there is not Mr. Barton on the steps !” 
exclaimed Emma, who was looking through the. blinds: 
“Come, come,’”’ she continued, addressing her sister, ‘‘let 
us go up stairs into the parlor, and leave cousin Lile to 
entertain him ; it will be a pleasure to her, she is partial 
to mechanics,” and the sisters left the room. 

The object of the foregoing conversation was a young 
man whom Mr. Ellis had introduced to his daughters and 
niece, some months before, as a master mechanic. But, 
unlike their father, who valued a man for his character, 
and not for his money, the Misses Ellis were great stick- 
lers for respectability, their standard for which was riches, 
and the consequence was, as we have seen, that Mr. Bar- 
ton did not stand any too high in their good’ graces. Mr. 
Ellis knew this false estimate of respectability was a pre- 
dominant fault in his daughters’ characters, and he deter- 
mined to give them a practical and salutary lesson. How 
he succeeded, the sequel of our story will show. 

A few moments after the sisters had left.the room, Mr. 
Barton entered. He was about the middling height, with 
a fine figure, regular features, and intelligent countenance. 
His eyes were of a deep blue, his eyebrows finely arched, 
and his forehead high and white, from which the jet black 
hair was pushed back, displaying its fine proportions. He 
was certainly a handsome man, which fact even the 
Misses Ellis did not attempt to deny, and the ease and 
politeness with which he greeted Miss Carlton, spoke his 
claim to that which the lady herself had awarded to him— 
the title of a gentleman. 

He was soon seated, and in conversation with Delilah. 
Delilah Carlton was acharming girl. It is true she did 
not possess the exquisite proportions and regular features 
of her two cousins, but then there was ever a sunny smile 
upon her face, and a cheerful spark in her clear, light 
blue eye, and she had such light and bounding spirits that 
made her appear, if not as beautiful as her cousins, at 
least more agreeable ; so thought Mr. Barton, as he gaz- 
ed upon her bewitching countenance. How much better, 
thought he, would it be to possess her for a wife, depen- 
dent as she is upon her uncle, and dowerless as she would 
be, than either of the Misses Ellis with their spoiled tem- 
pers and their fortunes. 

Thinking thus, is it to be wondered at that he Jeft her 
with a half-formed determination to win her love if it Jay 
within his power. 

When Delilah appeared at the dinner table that day, 
many were the meaning and inquisitive glances her cous- 
ins cast upon her. At last, unable to restrain their loving 
habit of running their cousin, they spoke. 

‘‘T hope you have spent a very pleasant morning, 
cousin,” said Miss Amanda, with a niock arch look. 

‘* A very interesting tete-a-tete, was it not?” whispered 
Emma, across the table. 

‘*T spent the morning very pleasantly,” answered Deli- 
lah, blushing slightly. 

““Oh! I dare say,” sarcastically ; ‘‘I suppose he gave 
you a dissertation on mechanics, did he not, coz?” 

“ Well,-and suppose he did,” said Mr. Ellis, who had 


’ 


been listening patiently, but into whose honest face, the | 





color now rose. “Is it not better to listen to that, than 
to the senseless conversation and sickly sentiments drawl 
ed out in affected tones by the foplings, half men) half 
monkeys, who disgrace humanity ?” and the old man cast 
such a look upon his daughters, as made them quail -be- 
neath it. 

. * But never mind, Lile,” he continued in a softer tone, 
and patting his niece’s rosy cheek, ‘‘ never mind, ‘Me. 
Barton is worth three or four such would be gentlemen ab 
Mr. Rice and Mr. Brown, and in more ways than one: 
Mark that, girls! He is worth two or three such in more 
ways than one.” The last sentence he addressed to his 
daughters. 

Days, weeks, and months rolled by, and Mr. Barton had 
become a frequent visitor at Mr. Ellis’s: It was very evi- 
dent he was paying particular attention to Delilah’ Carl- 
tou, and it was also plain to see that they were not unac- 
ceptable. This fact furnished an ample ‘subject for the 
sister’s sarcastic remarks. As for their father, whenever 
they indulged them in his presence, a knowing’ smile 
would play upon his face, and he would repeat to them 
his assertion, that they would some day wish they had ob- 
tained Mr. Barton for a husband. 

Thus things continued for some time. At length one 
morning, about three months subsequent to the period 
when our story commences, Mr. Ellis entered the patlor 
where his daughters were sitting, with a light step and 
sparkling eye. 

“ Well, girls, what do you think of it?” said he, rub- 
bing his hands in glee. 

“What?” asked both the young ladies in a breath. 

“The wedding we’re going to have.” $A 

‘* The wedding * what weddiug ?” 

“Your cousin’s.” 

** Delilali’s !” 

“* Yes; she is going to honor the meahanic with her hand. 
What do you think of it, eh?” 

“1 don’t think much of it,” said Miss Emma, with a 
toss of her head. a 

* Nor I,’ said Amanda. 

** You don’t, eh? Well, suppose I was to tell you she 
was going to marry a man worth two hundred thoasand 
dollars, would that alter your opinions ?”’ 

“Why, what do you mean, pa?” 

“Listen! and I will tell you, girls,” said the old gen- 
tleman, bending. upon his daughters a grave and some- 
what stern look. ‘‘ The ‘father of Mr. Barton, to whom 
your cuusin is soon to be -married, was an old friend of 
mine ; we were playmates in boyhood. He was appren- 


ticed to the carpenter’s trade about the same time I‘eutetss» 
ed the counting-house. Soon after he had finished learn 
ing his trade he went to the city of Baltimore, and there — 


started business for himself, and was married. Being 
possessed of genius, and having a good education fora 
master mechanic and. builder, he soon became an archi 
tect, and subsequently amassed a large fortune. Knowing 
the reverses of fortune to which all are liable, he resolved 
to make his only son Charles a good architect, so that if 
ever the ‘‘ fickle dame” should desert him, he would have 
wherewith to earn honestly his daily bread ; he succeed- 
ed. A year or two ago he died, leaving his whole fortune, 
his wife being already dead, to Charles, his only child. 
About six months ago Charles came to this city on a visit. 
He called upon me as his fathers friend. In the course 
of conversation I asked him why-he was not married. He 
said he had never yet met: with. a young lady he thought 
worthy of calling his wife; that he could find enough who 
would marry him for the sake of his money, but that such 
a one he would never marry. 

“T told him that f would introduce him to some of our 
city ladies, and see if he could not find one amongst them 
to suit him. He required then that I should conceal his 
wealth, and introduce him only as a master mechanic. I 
acquiesced, and knowing your false estimate of respecta- 
bility, I embraced the opportunity of teaching you a lgs- 
son, which I sincerely hope will have a salatary influence. 
I knew when I brought him home with me, and introduc- 
ed him, that neither of ycu.. would be chcsen, because I 
was certain you would not stoop so low as to wed a mas- 
ter mechanic, but the event that will soon take place I ea- 
sily foresaw. Your cousin knew nothing whatever of his 
wealth until to-day. I see you look surprised, gitls, but 
did I not tell you that you would be sorry some day that 
you did not obtain him for a husband? And did I not 
tell y,ou that he was worth two or three such ninny. ham- 
mers as Mr. Rice and Mr. Brown, in more ways than one? 
Remember, girls, that wealth is a false standard by which 
to judge of respectability and worth. Not that arich man 
may not be respectable, but that very often he who earns 
his daily bread by the sweat of his brow, is more of a 
gentleman than he who counts his thousands.” 
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And they did remember it; for in after yearsthey show- 

ed in their, choice of husbands that they had not forgotten 

their honest old father’s Jesson. 
——————— —S—— 


~ Morality. 


I DON’T CARE. 


Mother, Iam going down to the river fishing this af- 
terpooné—may I go! say, mother.” 





— 


“ Why, my son, you know there was a boy went down | 


there last week, and was drowned. I am*afraid to have 
you-goe,”’ 

Well, mother, he was careless—there was no need of 
his being drowned ; besides, we shall go on the other side 
wnélo, let me go. Say yes, mother, quick, for we are in a 
hurry—we shall have such sport.” 

* brather you would not go, James; I should be anx- 
jous till: your return, for the water is high, and accidents 
are s0.common.” 

“ But I must go, for the boys are all waiting, and I told 

them I would be there in a minute.” 
»i#* Well,” said his mother, “ be sure and come home ear- 
dy."?> Without waiting to reply, or indeed to hear this last 
request; James ran to join his playmates. As he passed 
the window his mother called, designing to repeat the anx- 
jobs parent's injunction, ‘* be careful ;” but Jamesdid not 
stop, and one of the children told him, ‘ mother’s call- 
ing '—he only replied, ‘1 don’t care,” and hurried on— 
but the command, to comé home early, was sounded 
from his mother’s. window, when he was almost out of 
hearing. 

The afternoon was spent in fishing and other sports, and 
as the sun, began to decline, some of the lads wished to re- 
tarn, but all were not ready, and among those was James, 
who was bent upon extending the afternoon till evening. 
They could; not prevail upon him to start, and though 
some of them told him his mother said he must come home 
before dark, he only exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 don’t care for that, 
either,’ 

Ad length, fairly wearied ‘out, and some of them very 
wet, the fishing party returned to the village. 

As James approached his home, he saw the windows 
were closed and lamps lighted, and knew it must be late. 
Entering the dining room, he found his little brothers eat- 
ing their supper of bread and milk ; his sister Ellen was 
with them, and said-to him, “‘ I am glad you have come, 
James, for mother has been so anxious about you, this 
Jong time.” 

** E don’t care,” said James, ‘she’s so foolish—I am 
big enough te keep out of the river; she need not worry 
herself about me.” Heartless. boy! Who watched over 
your helpless infant hours, and denied herself sleep and 
even rest to relieve your sufferings? Who excluded her- 
self from the society of friends, to soothe your fretfulness, 
and was tinwearied in ber endeavors to make you. happy ? 
Daring the days.of your early childhood to whom did you 
fly for comfort in your every grief? 

And now when sickness seizes on your frame, and you 
ane réstless and impatient when all other friends are wear- 
ied with, watching, who stands over you, moistens your fe- 
verish brow, kindly, ndministers your medicines, and feels 
al) your,pains?,. And when returning health brings glad- 
ness.t@. your heart who most fully shares your joys? 


And the one who; by self-denial, can. do all, this, re- 
Bere from the object of her, care as reward for ber efforts, 


open, avowal, ‘I don’t care,” when her wishes are 
eiknown or her anxieties mentioned! Again, I say, 
entiless bay! fear, lest “the ravens of the valley shall 
pluck, aut your eye, or the young eagle shall eat it.’’ 
[ Watchman of the Valley. 
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ORIGINAL, 


A LOVING COW. 


Children in the city are afraid of cows, when they see 
their great white horns; and they will run and scream if 
a cow should come towards them. But mast of those use- 
fal creatures will eat cabbage leaves or lick salt from the 
hand of 'a child, without any danger of hurting the person 
who is kind to them. 

Cows show a great deal of love to those who feed them 
and'take care of them—but if you wish to see the full 
strength of their love, go to one who has a young calf by 
her side, aud see how she yearns over it, and with her 
tongue licks it all over—see how she allows the calf to 
butt her, and only puts back her Jeg to give it milk4-and 
if'a dog comes in sight, see how she will shake her head, 
and chase him, let it Le ever so large. If you put her 
calf into a cart, to carry it away, she will patiently follow 
it all day long—if you take it from her, she will mourn 
many days—and if you should be so cruel as to kill her 





calf, and show her its skin, (which has been done,) her 
agonizing groans will be distressing to any person who 
hears them. 

Now, when we think of the good sweet milk she gives 
‘us, and her affectionate disposition, we hope none of our 
young readers will ever throw stones at a cow, or strike, 
or injure her, as she is one of the best creatures our 
Hieavenly Father has given us. Eprror. 


RAR RRR eee 


SHEEP AND SHEPHERDS IN JUDEA. 


A traveller in Palestine gives the following picture of 
pastoral life in the East: ‘On our way we met several 
flocks of sheep, preeéded by their shepherds, walking 
‘slowly towards Jerusalem; and at once the full force of 
the beautiful imagery, and the many touching similes de- 
rived from such scenes and associations, so often alluded 
| to in Scripture, came vividly before me. These Arab 
shepherds, clad in the turbans and simple abbas worn by 
their class, and carrying a wooden crook in their hand, 
walked in front. The sheep, which are a peculiar and 
very handsome variety, are mostly low-sized ; the fore 
parts of their bodies are of a fawn color, the hinder parts 
' white; they hage long, pendant, silken ears and sweeping 
‘ tails; their faces more oval and longer than the species in 

these countries, and they have altogether a more pleasing, 
docile, and mild expresssion of countenance. Not one of 
' them ventured before the shepherd, but stopped or quick- 
ened their pace as he did; orif a young and froward crea- 
ture lagged behind, or strayed to either side, a single 
word from their leader, often a very look, brought it back 
and checked its wanderings. A few favorite lambs frisk- 
ed familiarly about their master, and rubbed themselves 
against him. After the sheep, came some young goats 
and Jambs, and the whole procession closed with about 
two dozen of old patriarchal looking goats, who brought 
up the rear. ‘These goats have long horns, and pendent 
ears that hang almost to the grgjund, and their hair is a 
glossy black, and of the finest grain; the sheep and goats 
were perfectly distinct. These shepherds are often to be 
seen about sunset slowly approaching the city from all 
sides, to seek shelter for.their flocks during the night, 
in some of the deep valleys by which it is surrounded, car- 
rying the lambs in their bosoms. It is almost incredible, 
the influence that the shepherds of Palestine possess over 
their flocks; many of them have no dogs, but a word is 
quite sufficient to make them understand and obey the 
will of their shepherd. He sleeps among them at night, 
and in the morning leads them forth to pasture~ always 
walking before them, guiding them to those places where 
they can enjoy the best food, and resting when he thinks 
they have obtained a sufficiency, or during the heat of the 
day in some cool shady place, where they all immediately 
lie down around him. He has generally two or three fa- 
vorite lambs, who do not mix with the flock, but follow 
close at his side, frisking and fondling about him like 
dogs ; indeed, the degree of intelligence and understand- 
ing that exists between the Arab and his flock is truly as- 
tonishing. ‘ They know his voice and follow him,;” “he 
careth for the sheep.’”’ It was probably to such shepherds 
as these, that the angel announced the glad tidings of the 
Saviour’s birth.”— Wilde’s Narrative. 
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STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 


No, 2; 


THE WATCH CHAIN, 


Rudolph was brought up in the country, his futher be- 
ing the pastor of a large village. The tastes and habits of 
this child, who had attained the age of ten years, were 
simple, and his mild and obliging character gained for him 
universal affection. 

One of his cousins came to see him, and showed him, 
with much joy, a beautiful watch chain of polished steel, 
which his mother had given him, on her return from a 
journey. This chain struck Rudolph's fancy very much, 
who already possessed a silver watch, which he wore mod- 
estly attached to a silk cord. He had often repeated to 
himself, that he was wrong to think so much of this orna- 
ment; that, provided his watch hung round his neck, it 
was all that wis necessary, and that his desire to possess a 
chain like his cousin’s, was not a proper one; that per- 
haps it was even guilty before God. But notwithstanding 
these good and wise thoughts, the brilliant chain of steel 
and gold, was always before his eyes, and poor Rudolph 
sometimes sighed painfully, as he thought to himself how 
impossible it was that he should ever we:r one so pretty. 
For this child was not situated like many others of his 
age, who have plenty of money and presents of all kinds, 
and who too ofien do not kuow the value of them, merely 
because they are so loaded with them. 

Radolph’s father was poor, he gave to the destitute all 
that he could economize from his moderate income, and 
he had taught his son how much better it is to aid in alle- 
viating the miseries and sufferings of others, than to spend 
money on vanities, or on any superfluous object. Ru- 
dolph had very little spending money, and he did not 
think it right even to acquaint his father with his feelings 
about the watch chain, “ because,” he said, “ my dear fa- 
ther is so kind, that if he knew [ wanted it, he would de- 
prive himself of something to give it to me.” 

It was thus that this goud son showed the discretion and 





~ 
tenderness of his heart; he was careful not.to Mention 
wish which might cause his father a moment’s Uneasiness 
Are there many children who act thus, and who fear like 
Rudolph to trouble their father or mother, or cause them! 
any privation, when they have a mind for a play 
ribbon. @ 

Nevertheless, the effect of this struggle with his ‘ing; 
nations on Rudolph’s spirits, did not escape his mothe, 
who pressed him one day, to open to her his whole hear 
and discover the cause of the chagrin which she plainly 
saw, he nourished in secret. Rudolph confessed the 
whole to his kind mother, but begged her not to mentio, 
it to his father, for fear it should trouble him. “ No, my 
dear child,” answered his mother, ‘‘ your wish will cays 
no uneasiness to either your father or myself. We hag 
intended to buy some pretty present for you at the ney 
fair in the city, which will be in a month, and thus 
show you how much pleasure you give us, throngh the 
grace of God, by your whole conduct. Well! this shal 
be the object. Since you desire a chain like your cous. 
ins, we will give it to you, dear Rudolph. Be encourag. 
ed, and show yourself more and more attentive to your 
duty, during this month, and you shall possess what you 
desire.” , 

The joy of Rudolph may be imagined. TI shall have 
the chain,” he repeated to himself, while engaged at work, 
“and what is better, my dear parents will give it to me, 1) 
show their love. Oh it will indeed be precious to me 
Only one month, and I shall have it.” 

The month passed, like the rest of life, very quickly, 
and the first day of the fair arrived Rudolph’s father 
sent for his son into his room, and giving bim a crown, 
thus addressed him. ‘‘ You know, my child, that the 
money with which our kind God entrusts us, is not our 
own, and that to employ it in vanity, is to be an unfaithful 
steward. Ifthen, according to your desire, | give you 
this crown, I must at the same time remind you that while 
I am willing to gratify your wishes, you ought to moder. 
ate your desires of this kind, for fear you should not have 
to give to those who are in want. But go, dear Rudelph, 
purchase the chain, and wear it henceforth as a proof of 
the tender affection of your parents.” 

Rudolph shot off like an arrow, and ran towards the 
city, whither many merchants and purchasers were going. 
As he was about to cross a meadow, to shorten his road, 
he passed two young villagers, seated on the slope ofa 
hedge, and heard one of them say to the other. “Iti: 
impossible. We have only a third of it.” ‘‘ How unfor 
tunate,” replied the other, ‘‘ our poor mother.” Rudolph 
did not hear the rest, and continued hiscourse. But wha 
he had heard had struck him, and he was about to quit 
the path to return to the high road, when he said to hin- 
self. ‘‘It was not, perhaps, without reason, that God per 
mitted me to overhear those children. Come, I. must re 
turn, and ask thei about this misfortune, and this poor 
mother.” He immediately retraced his steps, and it is 
much to be wished that children who know and love the 
Lord, would thus accustom themselves to yield to the 
emotions of charity which spring up in their souls. For 
it is thus that the spirit of Jesus teaches and guides the 
children of God. He inspires them with the thought and 
will of doing good, and happy is he who does not resist 
his mild and holy influence. 

** What misfortune has happened to you, my friends,” 
said Rudolph to the children, whom he found in the same 
place, carefully counting over their small stock of money. 
The children were a little confused, and blushing deeply, 
the eldest replied, ‘‘My brother Francis and | were de 
sirous of purchasing something at the fair, but we have 
not enough.” ‘“ And who is that poor mother of whom 
you just spoke?’’ asked Rudolph. The children were 
silent again, and hung down their heads. Rudolph sat 
down at the side of Francis, and kindly repeated his 
question. ‘‘ It-is our good mother,” at length replied the 


thing Ora 


child, ‘‘ and Joseph and I had taken it into our heads to 


make her a present of a large flannel waistcoat, because 
our mother is quite old and sick, and feels the cold very 
much,” 

Rudolph. And could you not collect money enough for 
this purpose 2 

Joseph. We have tried, but there is not yet enough. 

R. What have you done, to obtain what you have? 

J, We have tried all sorts of ways, I assure you, si. 
Francis has gained something by a little crystal which he 
found at the foot of the high rock, and I have tried t 
make tinder and brooms of rushes. We have spared no 
pains, God knows, but we receive so little for these things. 
We have, in all only three francs and two cents. 

R. How much do you want? 

“Twice as much,” replied Francis, with vivacity. 
** You ses, sir, it is impossible.”’ ‘ 

“Twice as much,” repeated Rudolph, turning his 
crown over and over in his pocket. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Joseph, “ full that, for the merchant 
told us the waistcoat was worth at least ten francs, but 
when we told him it was for our old mother who was sick, 
he promised to Jet us have it for nine. 

** We want a whole crown,” said Francis. sighing. 

A struggle now took place in Rudolph’s breast between 
charity and vanity. Poor dear children, he said to hin- 
self, what joy I should cause them if—but I have been 
wanting this chain so long. And then I have gained it 80 
well, and papa gave it to me so kindly.. But that poor old 
mother, who is so cold, and those two good sons, exhaust 
ed with fatigue and trouble. : 

A deep sigh ended the contest, and Charity prevailed 





Yes, God granted his grace to Rudolph, who, seizing his 
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crown, cheerfully placed it in the hand of Jo-eph, saying 
to him, ‘‘ God bless you, noble children. Take this, your 
poor mother shall no longer suffer from the cold. And 
immediately he ran towards the village, without waiting 
for the thanks of the children, who called after him with 
all their might. ‘God our Saviour will restore it to you. 
Yes, he will restore it-to you at the last day.” 

[To be Continued.] 





Benevolence. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


‘Mary I wish you to stop on your way to school and 
leave this basket at Mrs. Carters, and tell her | will come 
and sit with her this afternoon.” ‘Is Mrs, Carter sick 
again, mother?” ‘ Yes, she has been ill for several days, 
but I did not hear of it until last evening.” 

When Mary returned from school she looked sad, and 
her mother asked her if she was sick. ‘‘ No, mother, but 
I feel so sorry for Jane ; don’t you think, she says she has 
most all the work to do when her mother is sick, and she 
was trying to mix a loaf of bread when I went in this 
morning, and she looked so tired ; she is no older than I 
am, it is hard for her to ‘be so poor, mother, she has no 
time to play, I wish you would ask her mother to let her 
come and stay with me while you are there this after- 
noon.” 

Jane came and they had “‘ grand times,” to use Mary’s 
expression, until Mrs. Watson returned, and then it was 
necessary for Jane to go home immediately. 

When she had gone, Mary said, ‘“‘ Mother may I do 
what I wish to with my silver dollar ?” 

“* What new plan now, my daughter!” said Mrs. Wat- 
son with a smile, for she had heard of a great many uses 
for this same dollar to be put to. There was first a wax 
doll, and then it was a paint-box, or a new tea set, and 
every few days Mary changed her mind, and now it was 
something new, again. 

“T will tell you, mother. As we passed through your 
room my new dress laid on achair, [ had forgotten to hang 
itup; well, Jane saw it, and she said it was the most beau- 
tiful frock she had seen in a long time, and said if her 
mother had not been sick, she guessed she could have af- 
forded to have got her one just like it, for her best one 
was almost worn out, and they were so poor, she could 
not ask her mother to get her one, and she was afraid that 
before summer was gone, she would be obliged to stay 
from Sabbath School for want of a dress; now mine did 
not cost but a dollar, may I, mother, get one for her just 
like it ?” 

“Yes, my dear, and I have no doubt but that you will 
be much happier than if you had spent it as you had in- 
tended to, before Jane came here.” 

Time showed that Mrs. Watson was right, for Mary 
never repented having made little Jane happy, instead of 


- procuring for herself a new doll, or any thing of the kind. 


Do you think she did? I, L. A. 














Religion. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. 


THE PIRATE, 





Some years ago the Moravian missionaries sailed from 
the island of St. Thomas, where they were going to labor 
among the slaves. ‘The name of the ship in which they 
sailed was the Britannia. At first the voyage was pleas- 
ant and prosperous ; and in their hearts as well as their 
voices, the missionaries would often thank God _ for his 
goodness to them. But one day a great danger threaten- 
ened them. A pirate ship was distinguished far off, but 
bearing down towards them. Now pirates are at sea what 
tobbers are on land, but even more terrible; because 
there is seldom any help near. ‘They sail about the seas 
in their light-built, swift-sailing vessels ; seldom going on 
land, but making it their whole business to rob other ships. 
And on their ill gotten spoils they live. Generally they 
murder as well as rob. Sometimes they lay a plank over 
the ship's side, blindfold the eyes of the unfortunate crew 
and passenges, and compel them to walk thus along the 
plank, till, without knowing it, they reach the end; and 
then they fall into the sea and are drowned. No wonder 
that the sight of a pirate vessel was a very alarming one 
to the people in the Britannia. 

It came on, near and nearer. And what could those 
who saw.it do, all alone there, in the wide ocean? Each 
did what he thought wisest and best. The captain judg- 
ed it best 10 put the ship into a state of defence; so he 
ranged his men, and prepared to resist, as well as he could. 
The sailors, whatever they thought best, had no choice 
but to obey the captain. But the missionaries thought it 
best.to pray; and they went down into the cabin, and 
there, heedless of what was going on upon deck, they 
Poured out their souls in earnest prayer to God; remem- 
bering, no doubt, his promises, and the words, “ If God be 
for us, who can be against us?” 

The pirate-ship approached, till it came within gun-shot 
of the Britannia; and then, from the cannon ranged 
ilong its deck, began to pour out a heavy fire. And there 
Were grappling-irons on beatd, or strong sharp hovks, 
fixed to long ropes, ready to throw into the Britannia, and 
hold her fast, while the pirates should board her, and do 





their work of destruction. It seemed that there was little 
chance of escape from such an enemy. But the captain, 
whose heart was sinking at the prospect before him, did 
not know what powerful helpers he had below, in the few 
peaceable missionaries, whose fervent prayers were then 
ascending, through the noise of the fight, to heaven. 

The moment the pirates tried to throw their grappling- 
irons across to the other ship, their own was tossed vio- 
lently, and the men. who held the ropes were thrown by 
force into the sea. Vexed by this disaster, the pirate cap- 
tain sent others, who shared the same fate. Seeing he 
could not succeed in this manner, he resolved to fire at 
the Britannia, till she sank with repeated blows. But this 
effect strangely failed also; for the balls missed their aim 
and fell into the sea. The smoke of the frequent charges 
was very dense, and hung about the vessels for some min- 
utes, hiding.them from each other’s view. At last a gust 
of wind cleared it away; and tothe amazement of the 
pirate-captain, the: Britannia was seen at a distance with 
all her sails spread to the wind, speeding swiftly away 
from the attack. And they were forced, in great anger, 
to abandon their cruel purposes. Thus wonderfully had 


> the sound of a drum and fife. 
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then. Every time a stranger came into our village, all the 
men, boys, and even women, gathered round him to ask if’ 
there was any news from the army; and it was on one of 
those days, when a stranger had made his appearance, and 
there was a number of persons round him, that I did what 
I shall never cease to lament. 

‘My mother was never well; but she was everything to 
me; she was so mild, so kind—oh, Henry! look at my 
gray hairs—think how many years must have passed over 
my head, and think how many years my mother must have 
laid in the grave—and yet the reflection of that day, that 
one unkind act, is still fresh in my memory. 

‘‘] had returned from the field, where we boys had all 
been to work, and was going into the house, when I heard 
* * * Tran up stairs, and 
as I passed my mother’s chamber door, she called to me, 
and asked me to get her a few fresh strawberries from the 
hill, where they grew in great profusion. ‘I am ina 
great hurry,” said I, ‘‘ Can’t Susan go?” No,” said my 
mother, “she is very much engaged.” ‘ Well,” said I, 
**T will get some as soon as I return.” 

“] went to hear the news, stayed three or four hours, 


God appeared, and saved the vessel, in answer to prayer. ; and never thought of the strawberries, until the sun was 


The missionaries’ prayers had been greatly honored ; but 
they were to have a further fruit still. 

Five years afterwards, during which the missionaries 
had been diligently preaching the gospel at St. Thomas, 


meet together to celebrate the anniversary of their deliver- 
ance from the pirates, and to thank God for his other mer- 
cies. As they sat together, word was brought that a 
stranger wished to speak to them. And, at their permis- 
sion, a tall man entered, with fine, bold features, and a 
bold expression of face. The mission iries wondered, and 
one asked what was the stranger’s business with them. 

‘“‘ First answer me one question,” said he; “‘ Are you 
the men who came to this island, five years ago, in the 
English ship, Britannia?” ; 

“* We are,” replied the missionary, who had spoken. 

** And you were attacked upon the sea by pirates?” 

** Exactly ; but why are those questions ?” 

‘* Because,”’ answered the stranger, ‘‘ I am the captain 
who commanded the pirate vessel which attacked you.” 
Then the missionaries looked at one another in: silent 
wonder, as their former enemy continued: ‘ The mirac- 
ulous way in which your vessel escaped, was the cause of 
my own salvation from the power of sin, through faith in 
Christ.” 

It would be too long to tell you all his words; but you 
may imagine with what unspeakable joy the missionaries 
listened to his tale, as he went on to tell them how, in his 
vexition at their escape, he had made enquiries of the 
captain of the Britannia, and learned that it was through 
the prayers of the Moravian missionaries at St. Thomas, 
and how, not understanding how a vessel could be saved 
from pirates by prayer, he resolved to know the Moravian 
brothers. He sold his vessel, and in the United States of 
America one day visited a Moravian chapel, and heard a 
sermon from the words, ‘* Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling.” He sought the preacher, and 
heard from him the way of salvation through Jesus Christ, 
** And thus,” he concluded “ from a pirate captain, | am 
become a poor sinner, justified by the grace and mercy of 
Christ; and my chief hope has been that I might some 
day be able to see you, and relate to you my, miraculous 
conversion. This joy is granted to me to-day.” 

He ceased, and you may imagine the feelings of the 
missionaries. ‘They were met to celebrate their deliver- 
ance from the pirate, on that day five years ago, through 
prayer. And there stood before them the pirate captain 
himself, not fierce now, but humble and pious, who trac- 
ed his own deliverance from the bondage of Satan, to the 
same prayer that rescued them from him! And they all 
knelt down together before God, and thanked him for his 
great mercies.—Le Pctit Messader des Missions. 











Nursery. 





BE KIND TO YOUR MOTHER. 


“Do, grandpapa, tell me how you used to act and feel 
when you was a little boy, like me?” said Henry. ‘ Did 
you love to skate and fly a kite, and play marbles, just as 
Ido?” 

“Yes, Henry,” said his grandfather, “all boys love to 
play, but all boys have not quite as much time for play as 
you. My father was a farmer, and at your age I had to 
get up in the morning and drive the cows to pasture, and 
ride the horse to plough. Boys and girls now-a-days have 
no idea how their grandparents used to work. I often, as 
I sit at the fire on a winter evening, think over my young 
days. I livec in stirring times. Well do I remember the 
day that brought the news of the battle of Lexington. 
Every thing was in confusion. 

“My father was a general in the Revolutionary war; 
he and my brother were packing up their things to join 
the army; my mother, pale and in tears, was assisting 
them, and dark and sad were the forebodings of her heart. 
My brother never came back again, 

‘“* A week or two after they were gone, a recruiting of- 
ficer went through our village, and 1, in my enthusiasm, 
enlisted as a fifer, and actually started with them, but had 
gone but a few miles, when my mother heard | had gone, 
and sent after me, and | was obliged to give up my fife 
and return home. I cannot say I felt much like a soldier 








just setting. Tran home as fast as I could, and was go- 
ing.to my mother’s room, when Susan stopped me. ‘‘Jo- 
seph,”’ said she, “‘ you must not go to your mother; she 


_ is very sick, and the doctor says no one but, the nurse 
they, and the other missionaries on the island, agreed to | 


must go into the chamber.” It was in vain I begged of 
the nurse to let me in for one moment, just to speak to 
my mother ; and I went to bed, but not to sleep. At one 
moment I heard low voices and footsteps passing up and 
down by my door, and then all was still. 

“T laid there two or three hours—I then got up and 
dressed myself, and stole softly to my mother’s chamber. 
I opened the door—all was still—a dim lamp was burning 
upon the bureau. I approached the bed—there lay my 
mother, cold and white as marble—I dropped senseless 
upon the floor. And now, when [ stand by her grave, I 
seem to hear that feeble voice, saying, ‘Will you, my 
son, get me a few fresh strawberries from the hill 2” 

“‘ Henry, never be unkind to your mother. Never do 
any thing to cause the bitter tear of regret, for unkind- 
ness to her who does so much for you.—Myrtle, 


Sabbath School. 




















ONE WAY TO DO GOOD. 


“Tt am sure I don’t see what good I can do, mother,” 
said Charles Howen, as he returned from Sunday School, 
and laid his books on the table. ‘‘ Mr.-H. addressed the 
school, and he told us all to try this week, and see if we 
could not do some good.” 

** Yes, brother,” said little Martha, “ and when you 
siniled, he said, ‘ You smile because you wonder what a 
good little child can do;’ and then he read a letter which 
said what a little boy did do once,” 

‘* What was it, my daughter?’ asked Mrs. Howen. 

At that instant Charles exciaimed, ‘‘O, mother, there 
is Mr. H. coming here with father !”’ 

‘* And perhaps,” said Martha, ‘he will show you the 
letter, which he said contained a true little story.” 

After tea Martha timidly approached Mr. H. and asked 
him to read the letter to her mother. Her request’ was 
instantly complied with. 

‘“* The letter,” said he, as he took it from his poeket- 
book, ‘ wdS addressed by a lady to her tittle Sabbath 
School class during her absence from them.” 

THE LETTER. 

“ My Dear Children,—There was a little boy in a 
town near this, whe went to the Sabbath School. His fa- 
ther was a kind, affectionate man, and dearly loved his 
children ; but he was not pious, and did not pray with his 
family. As William returned, a few weeks since, from 
the Sabbath School, he went and stood by his father, and 
placing his little hand on that arm which was affectionate- 
ly thrown around him, he looked earnestly in his father’s 
face. 

“*My son, what do you wish?” 

“ Father,” said William, ‘“ I want you to do something.” 

“ My son, what do you wish? I will do any thing to 
make my dear William happy.” 

“Then, father, won’t you pray with me, and Ellen, and 
Mary!” 

“The father paused a moment. His heart. was full; 
and his manly voice trembled, as he replied, “I cannot— 
indeed, I cannot!’ 

“A week passed, and another. Sabbath evening came. 
The crimson light was fading from the western sky, and 
the evening stars were quietly stealing from behind the 
beautiful clouds that lingered,in the horizon. It was the 
day of all the week the best; and in its calm retirement 
the father of litle William—for the first time in his life— 
PRAYED. Tears and sighs mingled with the broken sen- 
tences that escaped his lips ; but they were tears of peni- 
tence—they were sighs fr.m an humble and a contrite 
heart; and a smile of joy lighted up his countenance as 
he collected around him his little family, and. knelt with 
them, and prayed to God. As he arose, he drew his little 
boy towards him, and kissing him, said, ‘My son, you 
awakened in my heart the first desire for communion with 
the high and holy One, and from your mouth may praise 
be perfected.” 

‘Was not William happy? God chose him as the 
meaus of his father’s conversion; and God may, choose 
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you as the means of as great good, if you love and trust 
him.” 

“ What can I do?” said Martha, as Mr. Harris closed 
the letter and replaced it in his pocket book. ‘ Father 
does pray now, and he prays with Charles and me very of- 
ten—and, father, don’t you pray for us every day ?” 

Mr. Howen pressed his daughter to his heart, and re- 
plied, “* My child, if in future your father daily bends the 
knee in fervent prayer for his children, he shall bless God | 
for the good he has enabled you to do this night. O may 
you both be blessed now and for ever, and learn “ how to | 
be useful.” 


Editorial. 
ADDING TO THE BURDENS OF THE WEARY. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 








One very warm day in August, an old man was slowly mak- 
ing his way through the village. His face was pale, and his eye 
sunken, and his step faltering. He bore on his back a large 
basket, which seemed to contain something heavy, for it caused 
him to bend so much that his eyes were fixed on the ground, 
except when he, with some effurt raised his head to see the road 
before him. He turned neither to the right hand nor the left, 
nor heeded the passers by ; but dragged his feet wearily along 
through the deep dust which the long drought had caused in the 
street. 


Some who saw him regarded him with indifference, some said - 


“ poor old man,” but none greeted him; he was a stranger ina 
strange land. 

At the extremity of the village, there was quite a steep hill, 
which his course led him to ascend. At the toot of the hill he 
was met by a group of children, who were returning home from 
the school-house which stood on the top of the hill. They were 
struck with the appearance of the old man, and stood still:and 
watched him as he painfully ascendec the hill. One boy named 
Ralph ran and took a large round stone, and went up slyly be- 
hind him, and placed it in the busket without his knowledgé. 

“ What did‘he do it for?” you will ask. I cannot tell you un- 
less it was for the sake of pleasing satan. 

The old mun staggered under his increased load. “It is too 
bad,” said one of the girls, “ go and take it out, or I will tell him.” 

“ Who cares,” said the unteeling boy, “suppose you do, do 
you think he could catch me.” 

“ John,” said she to another boy, “do go and take the stone 
out; go suftly, so that he won’t know it.” 

Juhn did so, but just as he was lifting the stone out, the old 
man happened to turn and see him. 

He stopped and. looked at Jyhn, as he cast down the stone. 
At length he spoke, “ Don’t impose of an old man; you may live 
to be old yourself, and then you may find it hard to get along 
even if there is no one to hinder you.” 

“ | was taking out the stone that another boy put in.” The 
old man looked incredulous; he had been so often imposed upon, 
that he-had become suspicious, Laura at this moment came up, 
and confirmed Juhn’s statement, and very kindly offered the old 
man a nice piece of cake which she had in her basket. Theold 
man took it, nodded his head, and passed on. He did not speak, 
but Laura saw a tear in his sunken eye that caused her own 
sparkling orbs to overflow. 

When John went home, he told his mother the whole story. 
“Tam glad,” said his mother, “that you relieved the old man.” 

“] wanted to whip Ralph, and had a good mind %&.” 

“Tt was your business to relieve the stranger, but not to avenge 
his wrong.” 

“Jf I don’t, nobody will. Nobody will take it up, and he will 
go clear.” 

“Are you sure of it? I remember reading, ‘ vengeance is 
mine, | will repay, saith the Lord” I don’t think he will go 

clear; but are you sure that you were never guilty of the same 
thing which you condemn in him? é 

“ No, ma’am,” prolonging the negative, and looking very much 
surprised that she should ask him such a question. 


“ When Mrs. Elton was here, you said to her little girl rather 


roughly, that you wished she would stay at home.” 
“ Yes, because she trod on my flower bed.” ‘ 


“ She did not know that your seeds were sown there, but that 


! been cultivated, and there were raised a few vegetables; but, 
| subsistence. 


' and he’ hoped in time to be able to make it productive, and to 


THE VALUE OF A TESTAMENT. | 


Situated in one of the most unsettled disticts of the West, in 
the midst of a forest, was a woodsman’s hut. Around the door 
of the little dwelling the trees had been cleared away, and an 
appearance of industry and comfort was beginning to. be seen 
even in the midst of the forest. A little patch of ground had 


from everything around, you could see that the dwellers in the 
hut were poor people, who were obliged to work hard to gain a 


James Russel, for this was the name of the woodman, was an 
industrious man. He had bought the land because it was cheap, 


live there with his wife and children, comfortably and happily. 
He worked hard from morning till night, and his wife did all in 
her power to help along. They had two children; a sweet lit- 
tle girl of nine years, and a boy of three. Ellen Russel wasa 
‘very intelligent child; her mother had taught her to read from an 
old spelling book, and she was-fond of sitting down and reading 
over and over the little stories contained in it. 

But, in this poor cuttage, there was one thing wanting. 
Neither the woodsman nor his wife cared anything about reli- 
gion. They had no Bible, and little Ellen, though she knew that 
God made her, had never read about Jesus, and did not know 
how much she owed-him. It was a great distance to the nearest 

church, and Ellen had never been to church, nor to Sunday 
School, where she might have learned about the Saviour. 
’ One morning the woodman had gone as usual into the forest 
i to fell trees, and Ellen, taking her little brother ‘by the hand, 
‘went into the woods to pick berries. The blackberries were 
: very thick, and while little Towmy was eating, Elien had near- 
‘ly filled her basket. She was arrested in her work by the sound 
i of wheels, and upon looking up, saw, what she had. rarely seen 
| before, a carriage driving alung the rough road which led through 
| the woods, There was a young Jady in the carriage, and she 
_ smiled very sweetly upon Ellen, and drawing from her basket a 
little book threw it out to the delighted child. Ellen had never 
seen such a book before, but she was very grateful for it, and 
! hastened home to show the treasure to her mother; it was a 
{ copy of the New Testuiment, very prettily bound, with some pic- 
| tures in it, illustrating “Christ blessing little children,” and oth- 
| er events in the life of the Saviour. Every leisure moment 
through that day did the child employ to read her little book, 
; and when evening came, and her father returned from his work, 
| she obtained leave to read it to him also, It was many years 
since the woodman or his wife had heard the precious words of 
the Saviour, and the strong man wept as he listened to them 
; from his young child, and the mother laid aside her work, and 
| listened with deep interest to the long forgotten words. 

It is a month since little Ellen received her Testament, and let 
us now take a peep into the humble cabin. It is a lovely suin- 
mer’s evening. The futher has returned from his toil, and, 
wearied with the labors of the day, is quietly resting in his chair. 
‘The mother has laid aside her work, and little Tommy has taken 
his stool and has drawn it to her feet, and, having seated himself 
so near his mother, seems quite happy. One candle is burning 
in the room, and by its light, Ellen is reading aloud in her pre- 
cious book—how Jesus raised Lazarus from the dead. The 
clear sweet tones or the child’s voice have something soothing 
and comforting in them; but why is it, that every little while 
the woodman draws his rough hand across his eyes, and the si- 
lent tear is permitted to flow unbidden down the mother’s cheek. 
It is because they have learned to love that precious Saviour ; 
this it is, that has softened the hard heart. And when the chap- 
ter is finished, they all kneel in prayer, and the poor man hum- 
bly thanks a merciful Father for sending the messenger of love. 
| And when they rise from prayer, with thankful happy hearts, 
each feels that the little Testament has brought with it more hap- 


\ 
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a long train of reasoning to persuade us to their opinio 
very little in italics /” 





INDUSTRY. 


Industry and economy will always ensure competence, and 
often open the pathway to affluence, and if integrity be added 
to respectability and influence. A man, whatever may be his 
situation in early life, who lays down a coriect line of conduct 
and persevere therein with that patience, fortitude, and talents 
with which he is endowed, will always be successful. An old 
patriot of the revolution, who wished the rising generation to 
emulate the virtues of their fathers, used to say, “ Do what you 
believe to be right, and trust to Providence for the issue.” 


[Worcester Egis, 


It was stated in the papers not long since, that a little boy in 
Abbeville, South Carolina, the son of a widow Fife, some six or 
seven years old, killed his brother who was aged only three 
months! This awful act was committed while their mother 
was at a neighbor’s on an errand. It seems hardly possible that 
any little boy in this day can be found so much like Cain as to 
kill his innocent brother. O, what will become of that wicked 
child! Who can tell how much sin he will yet commit? 





Aarne 


THEATRES. 


Iam told that Christians sometimes attend the Theatres, 
Then I will tell_ them a story of the Ancients. A holy monk 
reproached the devil for stealing a young man who was found at 
the theatre. He promptly replied, “1 found him on my premi- 
ses, and took him.”— Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men. 


~~ TRUTH. 


A parent may leave an estate to his son, but how soon may it 
be mortgaged! He may leave him money, but how soon may it 
be squandered! Better leave him a sound constitution, habits 
of industry and unblemished reputation, a good education, and 
an inward abhorrence of vice, in any shape or form; these can- 
not be wrested from him, and are better than thousands of gold 
and silver. 











TO DIE IS GAIN. 
BY MISS PARDOF. 
This is a world of care, 

And many thorns upon its pathway lie; 


Weep not, then, mothers, for your fond and fair, 
Let the young die! 





Joys are like summer flowers, 
And soon the blossoms of their beauty fall, 
Clouds bloom o’er both ; brief are both the hours, 
Death ends them all! 


This is a world of strife, 
Of feverish struggles, and satiety, 
And blighted enterprise—what then is life ? 
Let the strong die! 


All buman love is vain, 
And human might is but an empty sound ; 
Power of mind and body bringeth pain— 
Death is its bound! 


This is a world of wo, 
Of heaviness and anxiety ; 
Why cling we then to evils that we know ? 
Let the old die! 


Wrestling with fell disease, 
Vain lamentations o’er departed years ; 
Is not age rife with these? 
Death dries all tears! 


This is a world of pain; 
There is a BETTER LaNp beyond the sky ; 
A humble portion may that spirit gain— 
Let the just die? 


But let those shrink with dread, 
Whose days have been of evil, lest they find, 
When all their earthly hopes are withered, 





piness than if it had been a bag of gold. Cuuld the young lady 
that had thrown the little book to the child in the woods, now 
look in upon the happy family, would she regret that she had 














is not to the point. You made her mother, who heard you, feel 
very bad; she did not get over it all the afternoon. She felt 
obliged to keep Susan by her sideall the afternoon, and did not 
let her enjoy herself in the garden for fear she would displease 
you. 

: “ She may have felt bad for a little while, but she wasn’t 
much like the old man.” 

“ She is a lone widow, and has a load of afflictions to bear. 
She passes many sorrowful days and nights; almost her only 
cheerful hours are passed here; when you, by your careless re- 
mark destroyed her enjoyment for the afternoon, you did that 
which increased her burden quite as much as the stone increas- 
ed that of the old man.” 

J didn’t think.” 

“J know you didnot; and so perhaps Ralph did not think of 
the pain he was causing. You see there is a way of adding to 
the burdens of the weary, withvut using your hands. I wish you 
to remember it, and avoid it in future. A careless word, or an 
unkind look may increase the cares and sorrows of those who 
are already pressed hervily. Be studious to lighten each one’s 
load of care; seek to say and to do what will render each one 
cheerful and happy. 


done so? w. D. 
Variety. 
HELP HIM. 
How many pass directly by a man in distress, He may 


have fallen by misfortune, or even by sin, but what then? Shail 
he be left to perish? No! A helping hand, a kind word, or 
sometimes even an encouraging look, would rouse him from the 
mire in which he was sinking, and ia which our coldness and 
indifference would only plunge him the deeper. Pity and help 
the suffering and needy. Do as we wish kind Heaven to do to 
us. If we are ever raised from the depths of sin into which we 
have buried ourselves, it will nut be because we deserve it. Do 
then to others as we would be done by. ‘This is the Saviour's 
Golden Rule, and happy would our guilty world be were it ful- 
lowed. Love thy brother as thyself. 
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ITALICS. 


The late Mrs. Graham of New York, regarded with particu- 
lar esteem the works of Dr. Owen, the Rev. Win. Romaine, and 
the Rev. J. Newton, and read them with pleasure and profit. 
One day she remarked to Mr. B » that she preferred the 
ancient writers on theology to the modern, because they dealt 
more in italics. ‘Dear mother,” he replied, “what religion 
can there be in italics?” “ You know,” said she, “ that old wri- 
ters expected credit for their doctrines, from proving them from 
the Word of God to be correct, they inserted the Scripture pas- 

















in italics. Modern writers on theology, on the contrary, give us 


sages in italics, and their works have been sometimes one half 


Despair behind! 


Let them implore for aid, 
A fitter record of their years to give ; 
And lean on Him who mercifully bade 
The sinner live. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 


Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deein it. void of power ; 

There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 


A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life; 

A look of love bid sin depart, 
And still unholy strife. 


No act falls fruitless; none can tell 

How vast its power may be; ° 
Nor what results enfolded dwell 

Within it, silently. 


Work and despair not; give thy mite, 
Nor care how small it be; 

God is with all that serve the right, 
The holy, true and free! 


[London Inquirer. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE TRUTH OF THE BIBLE. 


A man of subtle reasoning, asked 
A peasant, if he knew 

“Where was the internal evidence 
That proved the Bible true.” 


The terms of disputative art 
Had never reached his ear; 
He laid his hand upon his heart, 

And only answered “ Here !” 
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